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Atomic Theory, Introduction to the, by 
Dr. Daubeny, 155. See Physical 
Forces. 


Bagster’s Septuagint and Greek Testa- 
ment, 262. ‘ 

Baines, G., Life of, by his Son, 114. See 
Lancashire. 

Balfour’s, Dr., Botanical Sketches, 266. 

Beche’s, Sir H. T. De la, Geological 
Observer, 455. See Geological Survey. 

Bushnell, H., Discourses by, 437; his 
dogmas, 438—440; his notions on the 
divinity of Christ, 441; his ideas of the 
Trinity, 442—444; his views of Christ’s 
sufferings, 445; of the manhood and 
atonement of Christ, 446, 447; his false 
notions of orthodoxy, 448, 449; his 
speculations, 450, 451; his notions re- 
garding the design of the death of 

hrist, 452—454., 


Campbell’s, Dr., Popery and Protes- 
tantism, 264. 

Christian Socialism, by J. M. Ludlow, 
67 ; the past and the present age com- 
pared, 68; labour and skill, 69, 70; the 
education question, 71,72 ; competition 
and co-operation, 73; workmen’s asso- 
ciations, 74, 76; natural remuneration, 
77, 78; competition for farms, 79; 
machinery, 80; foreign trade, 81, 82; 
imports and colonization, 83, 84; colo- 
nial reform, 85; loan companies, 86. 

Collette’s, C. H., Romanism in England, 


266. 
Conybeare’s Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
265. 
Correlation, the, of Physical Forces, by 
F Grove, 155. See Physical 
Forces. 


Creed of Christendom, the, by W. R. 
Greg, 178. Sve Naturalism. 


D’Aubigne’s, Dr., Authority of God, 265. 

De Castro’s Spanish Protestants, 260. 

Dramatic Poetry of the Age of Elizabeth, 
39, 40; miracle plays, 41, 42; Ferrex 
and Porrex, Appius and Virginia, 43, 
44; Gammer Gurton’s needle, 45, 46; 


Tancred and Gismunda, 47 ; Lyley’s and 

. Peele’s dramas, 48—50; Greene’s 
dramas, 51, 52; looking-glass for Lon- 
don, 53, 54; religious character of these 
plays, 55; the Jew of Malta, 56—58; 
Dr. Faustus, 59—64; Goéthe’s Faust, 
65, 66; Duncan’s Law of Moses, 263; 
Dunkley’s Glory and Shame of Britain, 
264. 


Geological Survey of Great Britain, 445; 
progress of human science, 456, 457; 
theories of the formation of our globe, - 
458, 459; decomposition of rocks, 460, 
461; deposits of rivers, 462, 463; Pro- 
fessor Ramsay on the geology of South 
Wales, 464, 465; Changes now taking 
place, 466, 467; analysis of sea-water, 
468; vegetable matter converted into 

cual beds, 469, 470; agreement of geo- 
1 with the Mosaic record, 471; 

useum of Practical Geology, and 
School of Mines, 472, 473. 

German Romanticists, 87; Wilhelm 
Hauff, 88; labours of Goéthe and 
Schiller, 89, 90; influence of their 
works, 91, 92; Hauff’s early writings, 
93; Memoirs of Satan, 94,95; adven- 
tures, 96; the man in the moon, 97; a 
night vision, 98, 99; Lichtenstein, 100, 
101; George Sturmfeder and Maria, 
102, 103; the Bremen wine-cellar, 104; 
the morning song, 105. 

Gregory on Animal Magnetism, 259. 


Haman and Catar, or, Two Races, 267. 

Histoire de Mary Stuart. Par M. Mignet, 
405. See History. 

Histoire. Par M. Guizot, 405. See Hise 
tory. 

History of the Restoration, by A. De 
Lamartine, 405; Guizot’s origin of go- 
vernment, 406—408 ; study of history, 
409; past, present, and future, 409, 
410; Guizot’s history of civilization, 
411; representative government, 412, 
413; what is sovereign power? 414, 
415; the right of law, 416; the moral 
law, 417; origin of the English con- 
stitution, 418; Guizot and Lamartine, 
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419, 420; fripperies and fopperies, 
421; Napoleon’s reign, 422, 423; life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, 424, 425; 
character of Mary, 426; France and 
Scotland, 427; Mary and Knox, 428; 
Chastelard, Rizzio, and Darnley, 429, 
430; Mary’s guilt, 431, 432; murderof 
Darnley, 483—435; Barante, 436. 
Human Progression, Theory of, 3; a 
regular course of it, 4,5; order of the 
sciences, 6—8; present point of science, 
9, 10; improved chemistry, 11; mil- 
Jennium, 12; of knowledge and poli- 
tical science, 13, 14; man-science, 15, 
16; political economy, and its import- 
ance, 17, 18; limitation of political 
. Science, 19, 20; fallacies, 21—23; 
. social happiness, 24, 25; the object of 
political science, 26, 27; political jus- 
tice, 28, 29; its influence in society, 
30; Spencer’s social statistics, 31, 32 ; 
principle of political right, 33—35; 
property in land, 36, 37. 

Hussey’s Rise of the Papal Power, 267, 
511. See Popery. 


Italy, English statesmanship regarding, 
488; object in restoring the pope, 489 ; 
to re-establish a constitution, 490; 
Italian hatred of priestly government, 
491,492; promise of reform, 493, 494; 
fault of Lord Normanby, 494—496 ; 
evil policy of restoring the pope, 497 ; 
Whig policy, 498, 499; Policy of the 
' conservatives regarding Italy, 500, 
501; policy required from England, 
503; to know the wants of Italy, 504; 
to declare those wants, 505; declara- 
tion of the Italian society, 506—508 ; 
the extinction of the papacy, 509, 510. 


Kitto’s, Dr., Bible Illustrations, 265; 
Land of Promise, 264; Pictorial 
Bible, 261. 
Knowles’s Romish Idol Demolished, 
262. 

Kossuth and Lord Palmerston, 544; 
. historical notices of Hungary, 545; its 
struggles for freedom, 546; Kossuth’s 
early efforts,547; slanders against him, 
548—550; his promotion in Hungary, 
551; objects of the Hungarian patriots, 
552, 553; their demands from the king, 
554—558; policy of the Austrian court, 
$59, 560; declaration of Hungarian in- 
_ dependence, 562—572; Russian _hos- 
tility, 573; Kossuth resigns his office of 
governor, and escapes to Turkey, 574, 
575; statement of Lord Palmerston, 
- 576; his interposition for Kossuth, 577, 

‘578; his arrival in England, 579, 580. 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire in the last 
century, 114, 115; liberty of the press, 
116, 117; state of the nation in the be- 
ginning of the century, 118, 119 ; early 
life of Mr. Baines, 120; his character 
formed, 121; Lord Sidmouth’s Bill 
against dissenters, 122; government 
spies, 123; zeal of Mr. Baines, 124, 
125; trial of Taylor, 126; the juryman 
Rylands, 127; Taylor not guilty, 128; 
Peterloo and progress, 129; Mr. Pren- 
tice, 130; Mr. Baines and the cotton 
manufacture, 131; state of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 132. 

Lardner’s, Dr., Natural Philosophy, 261. 

Lees’s Botany of Wild Flowers, 259. 


Martineau, J., on Apostolical Christianity, 
473; Unitarian notions of Christianity, 
474, 475; Mr. Martineau’s notions, 477; 
his opinions regarding Jesus Christ, 
478, 479; his sentiments in the West- 
minster Quarterly, 480, 481; his scep- 
tical reasonings, 482, 483; his notions 
of revelation and inspiration, 484— 
486; his bold assumptions, 487. 

Missions in South Africa, by Dr. Philip, 
106; ideas of the native Africans, 107; 
their deep degradation, 108 ; support of 
the missions, 109; progress in civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity, 110, 111; 
policy of missionaries, 112, 113. 

Monarchies v. Nationalities, Prussia and 
Austria, 269,270; tendencies of absolu- 
tism, 271, 272; Germany, and English 
constitutionalism, 273, 274; their dif- 
ference, 275, 276; continental nobility, 
dynasticism, 277, 278 ; lords and com- 
mons in Germany, 279; social state of 
Prussia, 280, 281; constitutionalism in 
Germany, 282—284; monarchy in 
Prussia, its history, 285—267; con- 
Stitutional party, 288, 289; failure 
of constitutionalism, 290—292; ques- 
tion of nationalities, 293—295; Prus- 
sian liberalism, 296—298; jealousy 
of races, 299, 300; error of the Slavo- 
nians, 301, 302; insecurity of Russia, 
303; European diplomacy, 304; Rus- 
sian diplomacy, 305, 306; effect of 
return to nationalities, 307, 308; the 
alternative, 309, 310. 

Miiller’s, Julius, Doctrine of Sin, 334; 
importance of his work, 335, 336; 
biography of Dr. Miiller, 337; plan of 
his work, 338,339; ‘what is sin?’ 340 
—842; inherent in human nature, 343 ; 
consciousness and manifestation of it, 
344—346; violation of the law, 347,348; 
discovery of sin by the law, 349, 350; 
love the first principle of moral order, 
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351, 352; selfishness the radical prin- 
ciple of evil, 353, 354; consciousness 
of guilt, 355, 356; theories regarding 
dualism, 357 ; contrast, 358—360; sense, 
361, 362; metaphysical imperfection of 
human nature, 363—366; origin of sin 
inexplicable, 367, 368. 


Naturalism versus Inspiration, 178, 179; 


English Unitarianism and Deism, 180, 
181; the two Bibles, 183, 184; popular 
creeds authoritative, 185; judices, 
lay and clerical, 186—~188 ; inspiration 
as held by the Jews, 189, 190; falla- 
cious reasoning, 191, 192;‘contents of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, 193, 194; an- 
thropomorphism, its history, 195, 196; 
modern tendencies to Paganism, 197; 
sin of idolatry, 198; relation of God to 
humanity, 199, 200; theology of Mr. 
Greg and that of the Bible, 201—204 ; 
the Hebrew theology progressive, 205, 
206; were the Hebrews polytheists ? 
207—209; Scripture testimony on in- 
spiration, 210—214 ; inspiration of the 
New Testament, 215—217; verbal in- 
spiration untenable, 218—220; degrees 
of inspiration, 221,222; different kinds 
of inspiration, 223, 224; individualities 
of the inspired writers, 225, 226; 
Orientalism, 227; unfair objections, 
228—230 ; the Bible not responsible for 
what it does not teach, 231, 232; in- 
spiration in relation to science and his- 
tory, 233, 234; and morality, 235— 
239; origin and fidelity of the Gospels, 
240—244; examination of Matthew's 
Gospel, 245—250; end of the world, 
did Paul predict it? 251, 252; evidence 
from miracles, 253, 254; result of scep- 
ticism, 255, 256. 

Neapolitan Government, Letters on, by 
W. E. Gladstone, 488. See Italy. 


Old English houses, 369; domestic habi- 
tations of the Saxons, 370; their fertifi- 
cations, 371; Norman buildings, 372, 
373; remains of old buildings, 374; 
painted houses, 375; ecclesiastical build- 
ings, 376; internal decorations of 
houses, 377, 378; painters and archi- 
tects, 379; lodging rooms, 380; use of 
glass, 381; flooring of rooms, 382; 
domestic furniture, 383, 384; needle- 
work, 385; domestic plate, 386; an- 
cient cookery, 387; fruits, 388, 389; 
domestic utensils, 390; foreign fruits 
and spices, 391; shop improvements, 
392; London population, 393, 394. 


Olshausen’s Commentary on the Epistles, 


266. 
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Oxford Protest, the, and the Duke of 


Argyll, 395; protest by the Bishop of 
Oxford, 396, 397; argument of the 
duke, 398, 399; the priestly 
and church authority, 400, 401; terri- 
torialism of the priesthood, 402, 403; 
manly course of the duke, 404. 


Palgrave, Sir F., on Ancient Kalendars, 


369. See Old English houses. 


Papal Index of Prohibited Books, 133; 


pretensions of Rome, 134; commence- 
ment of Rome’s literary policy, 135, 
136; Council of Trent and the Index, 
137, 138; rules for condemning books, 
139, 140; Papal decrees against the 
Bible, 141; books and authors con- 
demned, 142—144; congregation of the 
Index, 145, 146; their corrupt judg- 
ment, 147, 148; futility of the Index, 
149; Dr. Whitby’s retractation, 150; the 
Index defeats its own ends, 151, 152; 
contradicted by reason and Scripture, 
153 ; duty of Protestants, 154. 


Parent’s, the, Great Commission, 267. 
Pascal’s Cases of Conscience, 266. 
Physical Forces, their Correlation, 155, 


156; can motion produce force? 157, 
158; inertia and motion, 159, 160; 
catalysis, epipolic force, 161, 162; allo- 
tropism, 163, 164; the atomic theory, 
165, 166; existence of caloric, 167, 
168; Boutiguy’s experiments, 169, 170; 
mechanicai equivalent to heat, 171; 
electricity, 172, 173; electro-chemical 
action, 174, 175; magnetism and 
motion, 176, 177. 


Pleasures of Literature. By Rev. R. A. 


Willmott,311,312; asceticism,313; his- 
tory, 314; heathen philosophy, 315, 316; 
man’s relation to the Deity, 317; disci- 
plinary studies, 318—320; how to read, 
321, 322; bad memories, 323; the drama, 
324—326; works of fiction, 327—329; 
uses of history, 330, 331; the scholar’s 
life, 332; Southey and poetry, 333, 334. 


Popery, its rise and development, 511; 


the growth of ages, 512, 513; its policy, 
514, 515; its essentials, 516; diocesan 
episcopacy unknown to the apostles, 
517; elevation of a clerical order, 518, 
519 ; original church officers, 520, 521; 
formation of a priesthood and hierarchy, 
522, 523; independent congregational 
churches, 524, 525; early steps of the 
pastors, 526; provincial and metropo- 
litan bishops, 527,528 ; supremacy ceded 
to Rome, 529, 530; claims of the 
Roman bishops, 530, 531; pretences 
respecting Peter, 532, 533; power of the 
Roman bishop, 534; policy of Gregory, 
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535; his mission to the Anglo-Saxons, 
536 ; papal missionaries, 537 ; character 
ofthe popes, 538—540; twofold character 
of the papacy, 541; its martyrs and its 
impostors, 542; its anti-British policy, 


543. 
Popular Historian, 267. 
Rees’s Providence and Prophecy, 264. 


Shepherd, E. J., History of the Church of 
Rome, 511. See Popery. 
Social Statics, by H. Spencer,31. Sce 


Human Progression. 


Sortain, Rev. J., Life of Lord Bacon, 263, 
Synonyms, English, 268. 


Trivier’s, C. L., Reasons for Leaving 
Rome, 266. 

Turner, T. H., on Domestic Architecture 
= England, 369. See Old English: 
ouses. 


Vaughan’s, Dr. C. J., Sermons, 266. 
Wallace’s Antitrinitarian Biography, 262. 


White’s Sacred History, 263. 
Wilson’s Life of Cavendish, 263. 
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